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ABSTRACT 

In six brief chapters, mixed-age grouping of young 
children m schools and child care centers is explored and advocated. 
Chapter 1 defines mixed-age grouping, examines limitations of 
smgle-age grouping, and points out positive characteristics of 
mixed-age classes. Chapter 2 discusses social development as seen in 
children's interactions n mixed-age groups. Various studies are 
cited that focus on how children perceive one another and adapt their 
behavior and expectations accordingly, how children exhibit specific 
prosocial behaviors m mixed-age situations, and hov. children's group 
participation varies. Chapter 3 reviews studies on the cognitive 
effects of mixed-age grouping, concluding that psychologists and 
educators do not yet fully understand how mixed-age interaction 
affects cognitive development, and calling for more research on the 
interactive processes involved and the teacher's role in them. 
Chapter 4 discusses two strategies for mixed-age learning: peer 
tutoring and cooperative learning. Chapter 5 describes examples of 
successful implementation of mixed-age programs, including a 2-year 
kindergarten at the University of Northern Iowa's Malcolm Price 
Laboratory School, and the Fajans School in Sweden where elementary 
school-age children were not grouped by age or ability. Chapter 6 
addresses four basic questions about implementing mixed -age grouping. 
P brief section giving conclusions and recommendations is provided, 
followed by 63 bibliographic citations and appended suggestions for 
teachers working with mixed-age groups. (RH) 
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Executive Suimmary 



l\^IXED AGE GUOUPINO OF YOUNG CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS AND CHILD 
CAKE CENTEHS IS EXPLORED AND ADVOCATED IN THIS BOOK. AL- 

though it it> not a new idea in education, the practice of teaohing 
J ouug fhildreii of % ar> ing ages together runs counter to the typi- 
cal pattern of education in the United States, which separates 
'•hihircn into siiigh-age classes. Mixed-age grouping is supported 
here for the foi lowing reasons: 

1. Mixed-age grouping resembles family and neighborhood 
groupings, which throughout human history have informally 
pro\ idcd much of ehildreirs socialization and education. Many 
}oung children now spend relatively little time in cither family 
or neighborhood settings and conseiiuentlj aredeprived of the 
kind of learning made possible by interage contact. 

2. Hesearch, although incomplete, indicates that social develop 
nicnt can be enhanced b> experiences available in mixed-age 
grouping. Leadership and prosocial behaviors ha\e been ob^ 
served to im^rcase. 

:J. ( urrent concepts of cognitive development — the "zone of 
proximal devclopnicnt" and "cognitive conflict" — impi} that 
children w hose know ledge or abilities are similar but not iden 
lical sliimilatc each other's thinking and cognitive growth. 

4. Hesi^arch on peer tutoring and cooperative learning indicates 
that interaction between less able and more able children 
(**n()viccs" and **cxpcrts") benefits all individuals both aca 
dcmically and socially. 

5. Mixed-age grouping relaxes the rigid, lock step curriculum 
w it li its age-graded expectations, vv hich arc iuippropriate for a 
large proportion of children. Furthermore, mixed age grouping 
might also lead to a redui tion of screening and standardized 
testing in the early years. 

(>. Mixed-age grouping has been used sucec^sfullj with young 
children in the United States and abroad (e.g., Hritahi^and 
Sweden). 

Executive summary/v 
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Introduction 



Four-j' car-old lljaii is const ructiiig a spaceship from hvd\\ 
icii^Jhoard. He jmls paperclips tlirouj^h holes to ser\eas control 
buttons and becomes frustrated and upset when the> repeat 
cdlj fall out. When he requests the teacher's help, she asks him 
to wait. He expresses impatience, and the teacher asks fiNe-cind- 
a-half-} ear-old Rachel to help him. H>an gladl> accepts her offer 
to help. A few minutes la(er Ryan is ready to lift off, 

Klisa, ajjc three, still cries when her mother lca\es her at the 
child care center in the morning e\i;n though it has been three 
weeks since she joined the group. Elisa still spends most of her 
time ch)se hy the teacher. Christine, «ige five, went through a 
similar stagi» lixst jeixr. Although Christine often has a dillicult 
time sharmg things, she is cmotiouallj \ cr> s> inpathetic. She is 
also \ cr> \ crbal. Slie expresses comfort and re assurance to Elisa 
and olVcrs to be her friend and to show her how to make the 
magnets move. Though hesitant at first, Elisa responds to the 
teacher's encouragement and decides to trust Christine. 

A group of four- and five-ycar-oldo greets the arri\al of new 
manipulati\ v materials with great interest, huludcd are plastic 
chain links: squares, triangles, circles, pyramids, ovals. The 
older chiklren begin linking pieces together, stretching the 
hnkeo units from one end of the room ^o the other. They soon 
mo\c o.i to counting how man> of each sh.ipe <ire in the chain. 
Next, tlic} start taking actual measurements of its length. The 
youugiM' children (ontinue joining various pieces together. 
Duriiig subseijucnt da>s, as tlu* older children nunc on to label 
ing dilVerent shapes and cataloging them, the >ounger ones 
bej.'Jn lonnt'.ig, measuring, and keeping records of their Hud 
ings, just as ihvy had seen their older classmaV's do eaiiier in 
the week. 



X HUM WHAT WE C AN 0»SKHVE, CHILDUEN IN ALL ( ULTUHES LEAUN 
FROM ONE ANOTHER. iN FAMILIES, VILI^UiES, SETTLEMENTS, NEKill 
borhoods, and c\cn transicni settings su( h at, during travel, chil 
dren imitate, instruct, direct, follow, interrogate, and respond to 
one anotluT's know!edge, i(K»as, and feelings {Whiting, 1073; 
Pratt, Umih Whiting Edwards, 11)88). 
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AUhough humans are not usually bom 
in litters, we seem to insist that they be 
educated in them. 



Pratt (1983) points out that Uio age-stratiflod (Uilture in wiiicii 
wv live is largely a product of the past 200 years. He suggests that 
**it is tlie result of inan> faetors,iueludingtliesizeofeonununities, 
the specialization ofwork, the de\elopnient of transportation, and 
the evolution of schools" (p. 7). 

Around the turn of the centurj , u hen children in the industrial- 
ized nations began going to school en masse, a more or less uni- 
form age of school enti-y w as estabi islied, and progress through the 
grades on the basis ofage became a regular practice (Pratt, 19H:J). 
Angus. Mirel, and Vinovskis (1 988) point out that age-grading w as 
part of **eniciency-oriented practices [such] as child accounting, 
intelligence testing, ability grouping and tracking" (p. 232). 

Interest in the potential benefits of mixed-age grouping was 
aroused bj the publication in 1959 of Goodlad and Anderson's The 
Non Graded Elementartf Sehool. Thej argued that grouping chil- 
dren homogencouslj on the basis of a single criterion (like age^ 
does not reliablj produce a group that is homogeneous on other 
criteria relevant to teaching and learning. F:Atensi\e research on 
the nongraded sehool movement stimulated bj Gviodlad and An- 
derson's ideas revealed, however, that its implcmcntatiou con- 
sisted of *Mittle more than abilitj grouping w ithin existing gmde 
levels" (Pratt, 198:5, p. 17), and that in fact few schools actually 
practiced mixed-age grouping for instruction. 

Curiously, though, while other settings allow children of di- 
verse ages to interact, schools (and now child care centers) almost 
invariably confine interaction within a narrow age range. We 
place **the sixes" in first grade and, e\eu more restrictively, we 
frequently divide the toddlers into "the old tw os" and *Mhe young 
twos." Although humans are not usually born in litters, w e seem 
to insist that they be educated in them. To a large extent the 
organization of our schools seems to be based on a factory model, 
which uses an assembly line to subject homogeneous materials to 
identical treatments in order to vield uniform products. 

Furthermore, schools and cluld care centers, particularly for 
preschoolers, are increasingly replacing families and neighbor- 
hoods as contexts for child cliild interaction. Smaller family size 
and out of home employment for both parents lead to children 
spending most of their waking hours in .schools and centers 
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/;.r/< nsin r( s( ardi on (he uoiitiradcd school worcmciil sliw 
iiUtlal lin (fooillad and And( rson'fi ideas irrvalid thai ils 
itnpU an ttlftdoti i utisislt dof'^littli movi than ahilitnnnntp 
Itiiiwitltin ( jist in()()rad( /< rt Is,'' and that infactfavsclmols 
a( Inallif pt aitit iufi nujid (Ufi (jronpintjfor instruction. 
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MiiUhagcgroHpiug in the primary scJiools 
probably offers advantages over age- 
graded grouping for both acadeniie 
achievement and social development 
outcomes. 



(Katz, 15)88)' IIiMicc, mail} clilIiinMi Iia\o little access to 
o(Iier-a^e cliildreii. 

Does tlii.s matter? Are eliildreii lo.siiig soiiietliiiig valuable by 
Inning limited opportuiiitj to liiteraet with older and younger 
eliildri'ia? Arc Jouug eliildren being espeeiallj or unnecessarily 
restricted bj current age grouping practices? How can these ques- 
tioiKS be anM\ercd? hi tiJ.s book we propose that age grouping 
luatter.s in .se\ eral w aj .s. We base our case for ineorporating mixed- 
age groupihg into .schools and chihi care centers on the accumu- 
lated expericJice of iiiaiij carl} childhood educators and on re- 
s(»an Ii indicating it.s poteiitiini social and intellectual benefits. We 
inchidc rerereiiees to empirical studies of crosvage interaction 
and other rehited research. 

Afew iiidii atiutis of renew «il interest in this topic ha\enppcared 
in reeeiit edueatioiial and developiucntal litcratun . in 1907, 
(u)odlad and Aiider»onV book w as reissued. In addition, the Royal 
("oiiiiiii.s.sioii on :>iucation in Canada recoiiiiueiidcd ''legislation 
an<! poIU j i haiiges to enable schoohs and school distriets to estab- 
lish ungraded primary divisions" (1989, p. 20). 

The 15)08 Task Koree report of the Xatioiia: Association ofState 
Boaidsof Kducatioii (NASHK) rc*.:oiiuiie^dedthat*'earl} childhood 
units be established in elemciitary sehools, to provide a new peda- 
gog} for working w itii children ages 4-0" (1908, p. vii). Uccent 
research on Jiildren\s Intiilectual and s. cial development dis- 
I ussed in the chapters that follow reflects increasing attention to 
the nature and eonsequences of cross-age interaction. This re- 
newed interest in ilie educati\c potential of nii.\ed-age grouping is 
w eleoiiie on both empirical and philosophical grounds. 

Table 1 shows Pratt's suiiuiiary of the results of 27 empirical 
studies reported between 1940 and 1901 that looked at the aca- 
deniie and social oiiteomcs of uii.xcd-age grouping. On balance, the 
tai)le suggests that iiiulti age grouping in the prhUarj schools 
olVeiN achaiitages o\er age-gravlcd grouping for both academic 
a(hie\enu'ut and soelal de\elopment outcomes. It is our strong 
hunch that tlui.sc- benefits are likely to be e\ en greater for younger 
ch ildrcn (e.g., children four to six } cars old) than for older elemcn- 
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It is our strong hunch that those benefits 
are likely to be even greater for younger 
children (e.g., children four to six years 
old) than for older elementary age 
children. 



tarj-agf children. However, realization of these benefits for any 
age rangt depends to some extent on both the curriculum and 
teaching strategies employed. 



Table 1. Empirical Studies in Multi-age Grouping: 
27 Studies* 





Academic 
Achievement 


Social 
Development 


vSiiidies favoring 
ooiiventional grouping 


3 


0 


Inconclusive studies 


12 


6 


Studies favoring 
multi-age grouping 


10 


9 



* Hcihcu on Pratt, 1983, p. 18. Tratt does not indicate the criteria used to 
(It U rnmu the iia luhiuii or tM^luhioii of ihv studies synthesized. Tlie fre 
(imui ich hh(j\\n in Table ' do not eiiual 27 because some studies had 
results in both cohmnis and some did not. 



In this book, we first define mi.xed-age grouping and e\amine 
some limitations of single age grouping. Then, w e rev iew research 
un social and eugniti\e aspects of mL\ed-age grouping and f'e- 
M ribe successful nuilti age programs, effective teaching strate 
gics, peer tutoring, and cooperative learning. Finally, we present 
rcionnncndatiuns for decision makers in schools and centers for 
juung (hildrcn. An appendix contains implementation sagges- 
tions for teachers. 
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Cha pter 1 



What Is Mixed-Age 
Grouping? 



M 

T AiXED AGE GKOUI'ING IS PLACING CHILDREN WHO ARE AT LEAST A 
YEAR APART IN AGE INTO THE SAME CLASSROOM GROUPS. OVER THE 

J cars, it has been us(d in different ways in early childhood and 
primary school classes (Stahl, Stahl, & Ilenk, undated). Montes- 
son classes, for instance, have traditionally been made up of chil 
drcn of different ages. Montessori's rationale was that younger 
childn^n could learn much from the models provided to them by 
older children. British infant schools during the so-called Plow- 
den years of the 1960s and 1970s taught five, six-, an J seven-year- 
olds hi the same classes.* Mixed-age grouping has also been com- 
mon in small rural schools, and cross-age tutoring has been used, 
in one \\a> or another, for hundreds of years (Zindell, undated). 

In recent times, mixed-age grouping has had various names: 
heterogeneous grouping, nmlti age grouping, \ertical grouping, 
familj grouping, and primary school ungraded or nongraded 
classes. It should be noted that there is a distinction between the 
rationale for nongraded schools and for niLxed-age grouping: The 
former isprimarilj intended to homogenize groups for instruction 
by ability or de\elopmental level rather than by a^o; the latter is 
intended to optimize what can be learned when children of 
diflerent — as well as the same — ages and abilities have opportu- 
nities to interact. 4\lthough cross-ag« tutoring is net identical w ith 
mixed age (classroom learning, it too tc. kes advantage of the differ 
enl competences of children of different abilities or ages as thej 
work in pairs. 

♦ No s>steiii«itii rfsctinJi has huen done on family grouping as pmctitcd in 
British infant schools. 
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Resemblance to family and spontaneous 
grouping 



Family units t}T)icail} include heterogeneitv in age. The familj 
group provider its younger members with opportuuitj to observe, 
emulate, ami hnitate a wide range ofconipetencies in a]i domains. 
Older faniilj members have the opportunit} cO offer leadership 
and tutoring and toassume responsibility for less mature and less 
knowledgeable members. 

Similarly, it is assumed that the wiuer the range jfcomnetencies 
in a mixed-age group, t' greater wil I be Uie participants' opportu- 
nities to develop relationships and friendships with others who 
match, complement, or supplement their own needs and styles. 
The greater diversity of maturity and competence present in a 
mixed age group, compared to that in a anie age group, provides a 
suHlcient number of models to allow niv^st participants to identif> 
models from whom they can learn — some of whom will be of the 
jame age, of course. However, for *nstfuctional grouping there is 
probablj anoptiminn rather than maximum desirable diversitj. 

Ellis, UogofT, and Cromer (IQ' l) observed the composition of 
chi^ren's spontaneous groups in an urban Setting w ith a popula- 
tion large enough to allow homogeneous age gronps to form spon- 
tancouslj . The> reported that for a)i age groups strict age segrega- 
tion w as less common than would ha\ e been expected on the basis 
of common sense notions of children's preferences. The target 
children w ere w ith same-age peers in only 0% of the obsen ations, 
with child companions who differed in age bj at least one > ear in 
53% of the obser\ ations, and w ith adult companions in 28% of the 
obser\ations. In this studj , more often than not, children sponta- 
neouslj gra\itated tow ard heterogeneous age grouping. 



Disadvantage of single-age grouping: 
Normative pressures 

To a \ecy large extent, current concern with de\clopniental 
\(rsus clironological age in kindergarten and first grade place- 
nu-nt stems from the w idesprcad use of a formal academic curricu 
Imn in these classes. Academic approaches can be thought of as 
hon)o^;cneous trcatnii^nts that jield homogeneous outcomes only 
if the population it treats is homogeneous in all rele\ant aspects. 
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Our ri( 11 is tJnit (fionpitifi in dttssf s thdt ( utploij 

(in Inlornidl inh Hf ( htnlltf (>ri( ninl ( nrrii ninnt am )nini 
ntiz( th( ifitldlls ol InttJi kinds of st (}n (f(iiii)n. f>tf tifH and htf 
n (tdint ss. 
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Sofne administrators report that, in 
mixed-age grouping, teachers' tendencies 
to teach all children the same lessons at 
the same time are reduced. 



If oliil(iri»ii spoiitaiioouslj form liolerogeiufuus peiTgroups, w lij 
do adults typioally segregate them b> age? One reason might be 
that, as impressions we have gained from our own experience 
suggest, when cliildren in a ehiss are elose in age, teachers and 
parents tend to expeet them to be read> to learn the same* things at 
(he same time. Indeed, from a normative poiiit of vieu, such an 
expectation is reasonable, but the elTei t ean be to penalize chil- 
dren who don't happen to meet these expectations. 

Such normative pressures are currently associated with exten- 
sive screening and testing before and after the kindergarten year. 
The pur])ose of these tests is to assign to special **dc\ elopmentar' 
or '^transitional" classes children deemed unready to succeed in 
an aeadeniic i urriculum (Graue & Shepard, 1989). Or, following 
the notion of '*a gift of a>ear" (Gesell Institute of Human Develop- 
'nent, 1982), age-eligible children are withheld from school en- 
tranceon the basis oftheirso-calledde\elopmental age. TheGescll 
Institute ad\ocates de\clopmental rather than chronologii^al age 
as a criterion of readiness to begin formal schooling, thus ac- 
knowledging t.ie insufYiciencj of age as a criterion for grade place- 
nient. The practice of w ithholding children fnmi school for a year 
is expected to result in greater honiogcneitj Ky{ developmental -dgv 
in classes even though it produces a wider chronological age 
spread in the withheld children's subsequent primary (^lasses. We 
agree that chronological age per sc is an insuHicient criterion of 
readiness for academic instruction. Our \ie\\, ho\\e\er, is that 
mixed age grouping in classes that employ an informal intellec- 
tually oriented curriculum can m; Iniize the pitfalls of both kinds 
of scj^n^gation; by age and by re*, uness. 

When (Masses art* inixed so that the children range in age from 
four to six, for example, a w ider range of bcha\ ior is likely to be 
accepted and tolerated tl.an in asauie-agegroup. P'urthermorc, in 
mixed age classes, it may be easier for kindergarten and preschool 
tea(»hcrs to resist the **push down" phenomenon — tlie trend to 
in(rodiic(» (lu* primary si hool curriculum into kindergarten and 
preschool classes ((\mnell, 1987; Gallagher ^ (:ochi% 1987). Some 
administrators report (to the first author) (hat, in mixed-ag« 
grouping, teachers' tendencies to teach all children the same les- 
sons at the same time aic reduced. Mixed-age grouping compels 
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In a midt idimensional class in which 
children have some real choice about what 
work they do and when or how to do it, 
they are more likely to make ego- 
enhancing choices that lead to positive 
self-evaluations. 



cduratorh to orgaiii/c learning activ iliet) and the (jurricuiuni ho 
that iiidi\iduahs and Mnall groups ofehiUiren ean undertake dif 
ferent kinds of work along side one another, and so that indi\id- 
ualsean make ditlerent contributions to the group's elTorts. More 
o\er, because mixed age grouping in\ites cooperation and other 
forms of prosocial beha\ ior and appears to minimize competitive 
pressures on children, discipline problems that seem inherent in 
eonipetiti\e en\ironments are often substantiallj reduced. Tiie 
cooperation that can flourish in a mixed age gnmp can generate a 
class ethos marked bj caring rather than competitiveness; the 
classroom culture is more likelj to be characterized b> helpfidness 
and magnanimity on the part of those able and expected to assist 
those who arc less able. This is not to suggest that cooperation, 
other forms of prosoi iai behavior, and a caring ambience cannot 
be fostered in same age classrooms, of course, hideed, it is difYlcult 
to understand whj a cooperative (tonmuinitj atmosphere is not 
more eonnnon in early childhood classrooms, 

Mixecl-a^e classes are niiiltidiniensional 

Hoscnholt/ and Simpson (lf)84) highlight the contrast betw ecu 
single and mixed grouping vv ith their description of uni and nud 
tidiincnsioiial ( lassroonis, A unidiniensional classroom defhies 
ac adcmii abilitj and vv ork narrow \y and uses a n^stricted range iif 
perfonnance criteria to evaluate children. In these classes, the 
assigned tasks tap onlj a linn' ted range of children's abilities and 
interests. On the other hand, nndtidinicnsional classic, vvhetlii?r 
sniglc age or mixed, oHer a comparativ c\} vv ide range of activ itics 
in which varjing levels of skills can be applied. A variety of per 
formancc criteria arc valued and acc(^pted as legitimate. In tlu 
unidinu nsional ( lassroom, the "abscni c of alti^rnativ e dednitions 
of what constitutes valued work prevents each student from 
( housing the definition that most enhances the self (Rosenlu)lt/« 
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The mixture of ages may increase 
teachers' awareness of developmental 
discrepancies within a particular child. 



A:Siiiipsoii, 11)84, p. 22). Therefore, a larger uuniber of children is 
'*foree(l to accept low self evaluatioiis" (p. ^12) than would be the 
( ase in nniltidiniensional classes. In a multiaiinensional class in 
w hieh children have some real choice about what work they do 
and when or liow to do it, they are more likely to make ego* 
enhancing choices that lead to positive self-evaluations (Green- 
berg. 1990). Categorizing classes as uni- or multidimensional is 
not sinipl} dichotonious; probablj many degrees of dimension 
alit} e.\ist. How ev er, vv hen early cfiildhood classes are composed of 
a single-age group, the likelihood is great that its purpose is to 
narrow the range of learning activities and perfonnanct require- 
ments, based on the faultj assumption that children of the same 
age learn the same things at the same time in the same way. 



Mixod-aj](e groups allow for children's 
uneven development 

Most }onng children arc not equally mature in all domaius of 
clcvc lopiiient ala given time. For example, a child might be consid 
I rablj more able in verbal reasoning but less socially adept than 
her age-mates. The mixture of ages may increase teachers' aware- 
nessof dcv clopnicntal discrepancies vv ithin a particular child. The 
nicuiifestalions i)f uneven developmental levels may also be more 
a( ccptable to teachers and caregivers in mixed- and in single-age 
groups. As already suggested, a vv ider range of behav ior is likely to 
be accepted in a mixed-age than in a same^age group. 

A mixture of ages vv ithin a class can be particularly desirable for 
( iiildrcnfuiii tioniiig below age group norms in some areas of their 
(1( vclopinent. These children may find it less stressful to interact 
vvith younger peers in areas in which they lag behind their age- 
nidtcs. Su( h interactions vvith younger peers can enhanie ehil 
(lr(»n's motivation and self-conHdence (Kim, 1990). 
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Chapter 2 



Social Effects of 
Mixed-Age Grouping 



V/ NE OF THE MANY REASONS FOR BRINGING GROUPS OF CHILDREN 
TOGETHER IN THE EARLY YEARS IS TO FACILITATE AND ENHANCE THEIR 

social development. Indeed, the serious long-term eonsequences 
of early social dilYleulties demonstrated by recent research sug- 
gost that tlie first of the **4 Rs" in education should stand for 
relationships, particularly peer relationships (Asher & Parker, in 
press; Mize & Ladd, in press). 

This chapter examines social development as seen in children's 
interactions in niixed-age groups. A mjyority of studies reported 
here use experimental methods in which children interact in 
mixed- or single-age groups, and comparisons are made between 
the quality of the interaet'.on in the two conditions. Most of the 
studies were conducted in classrooms or similar environments 
u here children spent substantial a.mounts of their time. The stud- 
ies reviewed focus on (ij how children perceive one another and 
adapt their behavior and expectations accordingly, (2) how chil 
dren exhibit specific prosoeial behaviors in mixed age situations, 
and (3) how children's group participation varies. 



Social perceptions 

Sutial pereeptlons are related to the function and purpose of the 
group and to the roles that individuals hold within It. In mixed age 
groups, the diversity of social perceptions can support a coopera 
ti\e climate. When French (1984) asked groups of first and third 
graders to assign various role labels to photographs of same age, 
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!n mixed-age groups, older children are 
perceived as conl rihiding, and younger 
children as needing their contributions. 



jouiigcr, and older poors, slio found both older and jouiiger eliil- 
dron assoeiated speeiflo expeetations with eaeh age group. 
Younger ohildron assigned instruetive, leadership, helpful, and 
sympathizing roles to older oliildren. In return, older ehildren 
percoi\ed >oungt»r ones as retjuiring more help and i::struetion. 
Ago seemed to be a signifleant pereeptual cue in interj)roting the 
appropriateness of role behavior in a given context. 

hi mixed age groups, then, older ehildren are poreei\ed as eon- 
tributing, and younger ehildren as needing their contributions. 
These nnituall> reinforcing perceptions thus create a climate of 
expected cooperation benehcial to ehildren, and to teachers who 
often can feel that thej (as the older ones) must do all the gi\ ing. 

Interestingly, in French's studj, age was not an important factor 
in friendship i hoii c, iniicating that mixed age grouping does not 
necessarilj limit children's friendships. In fact, friendship ap- 
pears to be a relationship that transcends age-related beha\ ior. 
Hrodj , Stoneman, and MacKinnon (1982) hw estigated Interaction 
among school age children. The> e^aluated pattern.s of beha\ ior 
among younger sit :ngs, their frltruds, ai?d school-age pe'*- ac- 
cording to the (pialitj of the interactions. They obser\ed In ar- 
ions roles children assunicd in ditTcrent combinations of djads 
and triads w hilc phij ing a game. The assumed roles w ere teacher, 
learner, manager, managee, and playmate. The researchers found 
that in eai h dyad the older children assumed the dominant role 
when playing with a younger child. When older chndren played 
with a best friend, howe\cr, they demonstrated an egalitarian 
role. In the case of the triads, older children assumed a less domi- 
nant and more fa(*ilitative role. 

Taken together, the tlndings of lYench and Hrody el al. suggest 
that mixed age groups benefit from positi\e afTcct from two 
sources — ^s,,eial perceptions and friendship. 

Older children exhibit ""acilitaiive leadership 

French, Waas. Stright, and Baker (lD8(i) ol)ser\ed children'^ 
leadership roles. (Iiildren in mixed and same-age groups were 
obscr\cd and intcr\icwed during a decisionmaking process re- 
\dU {\ to their ( lassroom «u tiv Itics. The researchers studied \ erbal 
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Friendsh ip appears to be a relationsh ip 
that t ranseends age-related behavior. 



interaction, tiiiir on task, and similar i lahsrooni l)t'lia\iors. Not 
:?ur|)risinglj,ol(Ii'r ( liihiriMi wrriMnorr Iikr3> to exhibit leadership 
lH'Iia\ iors than were joungrr diildrcn. The leadership l)elia\ iors 
wrrcpriiiiarilj those that faiilitatedgroup processes, for example, 
tlic solicitation oft hildren's opinions, hi fact, there was less opiii 
ion^i\ inganiongoldi r children in the nii-V d agegrouptlianin the 
same age group. For some i liihireu, leadership in the form ofopin 
ion gi\ ing is easier among younger than same-age peers. 

Strigh^ • nd French ( 1 908) follow ed up this studj to take a closer 
look at Kadership beha\ior in groups ofchildren se\en and nine 
^( ars old and nine and eleven > ears old. The researchers observed 
I liildrcn in the process ofriai hing consensus on tlu appropriate 
order of a set of pictures. The obser\ations siiowed that in the 
pns(*iu( ofjoungcr ihildren, nine jearolds exhibited nioreorga 
iii/.iu^ statements, solicitations of preferences, and group choice 
suggestions, and engaged in less following b(ha\ior than when 
tliev w.Tc with older children. According to Striglit and French, 
the older children in the mixed age groups facilitated aiul orga 
ni/.ed the partkipatiun of >oungcr clnldrcii "and did not utilise 
simple dominance to control the decision" (1988, p, 513), The> 
point uut,''Man\ children do not possess the skills and character 
istits that enable them to emerge as a leader in a group of peers. 
Withsullli lent age disparitj , howe\er,a .ij child can attain leader- 
.ship status w ith J ounger children" (p. 313). Therefore, mixed-age 
groups provide tippropriati luntcxts in wliiih ihildren can prac> 
t ic(* l(»a(lership skills. 



Prosocial behaviors 



PniSiH ial Inhaviors arc often treatinl as indexes of social com- 
petcnic. These bcha\iors, .such as help gi\ing, sharing, and 
tmii taking, facilitate interaction in the group setting and 
promote socialization. 
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Pi^osocial uehaviors are often treated as 
indexes of social competence. These 
behaviors J such as help giving, shai^ing, 
and turn taking, facilitate interaction 
in the group setting and promote 
socialization. 



Mixed-age groups enhance older children 's 
responsibility 

In a btudj of peer interai lion in mixed agi* groups of firbt and 
third graders, Grazianu, French, Brownell, and Hartup (1976) av 
sessed MM ial eunipetence through a fooperati\e task (buiUling 
with bh)eks) in which triads of mixed and single-age children 
participated. Thej studied both group and Individual perform 
ances ui the two kinds of groups. Indi\idual performance was 
assessed hy the number of blocks a child used in his or her build 
ing. the kind of \ oealizations used, w ho placed the first block, and 
who straightened the blocks. Group performance measures in 
eluded these \ariables as well iis the number of blocks that fell and 
alteration^ made hy members of the group. The indiv idual's per 
forniam e differed ai;eording to the age composition of the specifii 
triad. In particular, older children seemed to accept more responsi 
bilit> than 'id jounger children for the triad's overall perfonn- 
ane(\ Childrvn in a mixed age triad demonstrated overall task 
awareness and showed sensitivity hy assuming responsibility for 
task completion when the triad included jounger children. Gra 
zianu et aL (1976) suggest that older children might be more sensi 
tive to the complexity of interaction when they are in mixed 
rather than in single age groups. Initiative and assumption of 
responsibility may aixonuuodate the group's building task when 
children perceiv e themselv es as more proficient builders. 



Cfiildren appear to play as freely in mixed-age 
as same-age groups 

Lougee, Grueneich, and Hartup (1977), assessing spontaneous 
positi\e and ncgativ e soiJal behav iors, obscrv ed preschoolers and 
kindergartners together during free play sessions in honioge 
neons and mixed age groups. Positive social behaviors included 
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&poiitam»ous attention tu pi'i-rs, ajTei tiun, Mibniission (jielding), 
and rcnproration. Xc|5ati\o social boluuiors were derogations, 
intcrfcrenoes, nonconiplianceb, and attacks. The appropriateness 
of children's \crbal interaction and the time the> de\oted to a 
gh en task (free pla} or plaj with a board game) w ere also studied. 
The amount of social interaction did not seem to \ ary according to 
the ages of the children. 

Self regulation appears to improve 

In a re\ie\\ of research related to non-age-mate peer relation- 
ships, Lougcc and (Ira/iano (1986) point out that when children 
arc cast in the role of rule enforcer, (heir subsequent self- 
regulation appears to inipro\e. Thus, when older children hi a 
mixed age class arc encouraged to remind younger ones of the 
rules, their ow n self regulat ion ma} be enhanced. Lougee and Gra- 
ziano suggest that acting as a rule enfon cr ma} be ^ne of se\eral 
w av s in w hich i hi Idren learn to obe> rules and to control their ow n 
l)clia\ ior, indicating the "johit influence of age relationships and 
the role requirements that facilitate the de\eIopment of self- 
regulation" (198G, p. 23). They also point out that the role of 
mixed age rule enforcement ma> be useful for a child who is ha\- 
ing dimeult> learning to complj with the rules. Thus, if older 
children who are n distant to adult authority afe encouraged to 
assist >ounger onc-^ *ii observ ing the routines and rules of the 
.setting, the older i hildren ma} beeonu* more compliant them- 
selves. 



Group participation 

Childri n's freijU' iu } and t}pe of partii ipation in group-related 
activities \ar} with the group composition, as well as with the 
nature of the activity. 

Soeial partieipation is heightened for younger 
ehildren 

To cxaininc the cHei t of mi.xed age interaction on soeial partici- 
pation, (loldmaii (1081) studied three and four jear old children 
hi mixed age groups that formed ^nontaneousl} in the ( lassrooiii. 
Hj u.siiig an adapted form of Parti i/s (1033) pla} i ategories, (iold- 
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When older children in a mixed-age class 
are encouraged to remind younger ones of 
the rules, their own self-regulation may be 
enhanced. 



man observed that younger children spent less time engaged izi 
parallel play and required less teacher direction when in mixed- 
age triads. Goldman suggests that this finding has important im- 
plications for the design and organization of env^ironments for 
young children. Specifically, younger children can engage in more 
interactive and complex types of pla ' when oiaer peers are eas- 
ily accessible to them than when they are in homogeneous 
age groups. 



Older children create complex play for 
younger ones 

Similarly, Howes and Farver (1987) examined the complexity of 
social pretend play in an investigation of the social participation 
of two- and five-year-olds playing in a mixed group. Two categories 
of social pretend play were used. Simple social pretend play was 
scored when both participants engaged in pretend actions. Coop- 
erative social pretend play required the participants to assume 
complementary roles such as mother-baby or driver-passenger. 
The study included observations of children's communications 
about play, teaching, attempts to direct play, and imitation. 
Howes and Farver observed that two-year-olds engaged in more 
cooperative social pretend play with older peers than with same- 
age peers. However, they were "mnre effective in cooperating with 
an age mate than with an older child, (suggesting] that children 
may be more assertive with younger children and with age-mates 
than with older children" (Howes 6^ Farver, 1987, p. 311). 

The researchers also compared the differential effects of asking 
a five-year-old to teach versus play with a two-year-old. In a mixed- 
ag' group, the toddler engages in complex pretend play **because 
the older partner has the skills to structure the roles for both 
partners. The toddler, limited in pretense and communicative 
skills, is less able to create the same complex play when interact- 
ing with age-mates" (Howes Farver, 1987, p. 313). The authors 
suggest that child care centers that "serve toddlers as well as 
preschool-age children may modify their curricula to include op- 
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(h ild care centers that serve toddlers as wellaspreschoohage 
children maff modify their currictda to include opportnni- 
ticH for structured, viixed-age interaction. 
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portuiiitieji for strurtured, mixed-age interaetion" (p. o^*'). Coop- 
erative social pretend plaj with more mature partners ean help 
joiuig ehildreii acquire new social skills and concepts as the> are 
demon, trated through the emerging forms ofsocial pretend pla>. 
For older children, interaction pro\ ides opportunities for practice 
and master} of social skills. This happens because mixed-age 
grouping olTcrs older children occasions to organize the plaj aeti\ 
ities with and lor less mature playmates. In a mixed-age class, 
dramatic plaj activities can jield benefits to all participants. 

In a similar stud} , Mounts and Koopnarine (1987) compared the 
phi} patterns of three and four-} ear-olds in mixed-age and same- 
age groups. Younger cliiidreii in the mixed-age groups engaged in 
more complex pla} than did t u'ir peers in homogeneous age 
groups. The} were able to partii ipate in pla} situations too com 
plex for them to initiate, but noi too complex for them to partici- 
pate in when a more competent "liild initiated the situation. 
Mounts and Koopnarine argue that one advantage of mixed-age 
classrooms is that for man} children the} lia\e a closer rcseni- 
blance to children's homes and the social milieu to w liicli children 
arc more acc ustomed than ha\<* age-segregated classes. When a 
caregi\ er crcati^s en\ ironments at school that arc similar to those 
at home, the resulting sense of continuit} ma} case man} }oung 
children's adaptation to the school environment. 



Older children operate well in younger 
children 's ''zone of proximal development 

Tlu* findings reported b} Howes and P'arNcr (1987) and Mounts 
and Roopnarine (1987) in\okc V}gotsk}'s "zone of proximal de- 
velopment" as a useful explanator} concept. The "zone of proxi- 
mal dcNclopmcnt" is "the distance between the actual de\elop* 
mi ntal li*\cl as determined b} independent problem sol\ ing and 
the le\el of potential dc\elopment as determined through prob- 
IcmsoKing under adult guidance or in collaboration with more 
capable peers" (as cited in Wertseli, 1985, p. 24). The adul t's guid- 
ance has been referred to as "scaffolding." According to Brown 
andPalincsar (198G), tlic**metaphorofascaffold captures th' idea 
of an adjustable and temporar} support than tan be remo\ed 
when no longer necessar}" (p. 35). In the studies cited here, the 
older ( hildrcn in the mixicl age groups appear to pro\ ide scaffold 
ing lor the pla} of the }Ounger ones (Wcrtsch, 1985) and in this 
sense operate within thc}ounger children's zone of proximal dc- 
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Mixed age groupings may provide 
therapeiitic or remedial benefits io 
children in certain kinds of ''at risk'' 
categories. 



\(»Io|)im»nt or 'Tegioii of sensiti\it> to iiistrm tioii" (Brown Pa 
liiu'sar, 11)85, p. 148). A more* extensive* discussion of the zone of 
proximal dovolopnioiit is presented in Chapter 3. 

Tlierapeutie eirects of mixed-a^e 
interaction 

Se\eral studies of i hildrcu's beha\ ior in niixed-age groups sug 
gcst that such groupings uia> pri)\;de therapeutic or remedial 
benefits to children in certain kinds of **at risk" categories. It has 
been established, for example, that children are more likelj' to 
exhibit prosocial beha\ior (Whiting, 1983) and offer instruction 
(Brodj, Stoneimui, 6c MacKinnon, 1982; Ludeke & Hartup, 1983) 
to jounger children than to age-mates. They are more likely to 
establish friendships (Hartup, 1976) and exhibit aggression 
(Whiting <Jc Whiting, 1973) with age mates, The> usually imitate 
older children (Hrodj et al., 1982) and display dependency 
on them. 

Younger children allow isolated older children 
social skills practice 

The therapeutii cffci ts of mixed age interaction are indicated in 
astud> h} Furinan, Hahe, and Hartup (1979) in which withdrawn 
prcsi hool ('hildriJU participated in niLxcd age groups for rehabili 
tati\c purposes. These children were paired with younger and 
w ith same age i hildren. The> w ere compared to a same-age control 
group. The preschoolers who interacted witli younger children 
made the greatest gains in sociability. The results suggest that 
lack of leadership skills may be a cause of social isolation. When 
older isolated children had an opportjuity to interact with 
younger children, they could practice leadership skilio. This study 
has signil.easit implications in light of the enormous concern 
about the social adjustment of many children. 
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In a threeweeJ' n t.Tvcntion program, Kim (1990) assigned 12 
rcjccted-aggrossi \ c and 1 2 rejeeted-\\ i thdrawn preschool children 
10 three coiiditi^^ns. phij sessions in dyads with a socially average 
younger child, »>) n dyads with a peer, and no treatment. Follow- 
ing the uitervi 5 ion, the rejected children who had experienced 
the cross-age-.. iicrattion dyads were more often nominated as 
friendh bj theii < lassmates compared (0 rejected children in dyads 




Both iionnger and older children in mixed-age groups dif- 
ferentiate their behavior and vary their expectations, de- 
pending on the ages of the participants. 
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Sueh encouraging flndingh from ji wry bri^'f tniatniciit hUggi't»t 
that >oung eliildreii experiencing social difTl niltieh niaj benefit 
from extensiNe opportunitj for eross age interaction in a natural 
istic setting like a classroom environment. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the a\ailabilitj^ of j^ounger 
and therefore less threatening classmates in mixed age groups 
offers the possibility of remedial ok therapeutic effects for children 
whose social de\ elopment is **at risk." In fact, the leadership that 
older children exhibit in mixed age groups (Frenirh et al., 1986) is 
recognized as one of the social skills in\ oh ed in inipro\ ing gen 
eral ability to dc\ elop social relationships (Mi/.e 6c Ladd, in press). 
Modeling, reinforcement lor social approach, social perspecti\c 
taking, and social skill training ha\ebeen used with \arjing de 
gives of SI ccess (Mi/.e & Ladd, in press). In all of these remedial 
programs, thcadultsluucplajed tlierolcof rcuiforccrand trainer. 
IIowcNcr, the concepts arc dilllcult for trainers to teach >i ung 
children direi tlj . Iv seems reasonable that a preschooler w lu. has 
little confidence in his own social skills might be more easilj 
rcbulTcd by age mates than bj joungcr, less sociallj mature chil 
dren. Thus, social interaction w itli j oungcr, less socially sophisti 
cated classmates might gi\e children with such low confidence 
opportunities to practice and refine their interai ti\c skills in 
a reiati\cl} accepting soi iaJ cn\ironment. The potential benefits 
of mixed age groups for diiP jren with Muial dillh ulties may dc 
pend upon the nature of the specific dilllcult. > addressed, 
howe\er. The benelits may In greater for children who are iso 
lated than for those who arc rcjcitt il by peers because of their 
aggressive tendencies. 

Summary of social ettccts rcscareli 

The Ibidem (• disi ussed thus far suggests that ( hildrcn of diircr 
cut ages are usually aware of the dillcrcnces and attributes asso 
i iat(ul \\ ith age. ('onse(|Ucnlly , both y oungcr and older ( hildrcn in 
mixed age groups dillcrentiatc their beluuior and \ary their ex 
peitations, depending on the ages of the partii ipants. Mix(*d age 
group intcrai tion clii its ^ ( ifii prosocial bcha\ iors sui h as help 
ing, sharing, and taking turns, which arc important in young 
children's social dc\elopmcnt. Mixed age groups pro\idc older 
children w ith leadership opportunities, whii h may be especially 
important forsv. neat risk ( hildrcn, and pro\ ideyoung( r( hildrcn 
with opportunities for niorc( omplcx pretend play than they could 
initiate themselves. 
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Chapter 3 



Cognitive Basis for 
Mixed-Age Grouping 



kyrUDIES BEL/\TbD TO MIXED AGE GBOLTING AND COGNITIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT i>l GUEST TM AT COGNITIVE CONFLICT IN A CHILD ARISES FHOM 
liis iiitiTJU tioii with children ofclilTerent le\cl8 of cognitive nia 
turit>. It is assumed that optimal cognitive conflict sthnulates 
cognitive growth hy cha.hrnging participants to assimilate and 
acconnnodatc to the new information represented hy their dif 
forenees in understanding. 

Elective coj^nitive confiiot from peer 
imeraetion 

iirown and r.ilnicsar (198G) make t!ie point that such conflict's 
lontribution to learning is notsimplj that the less informed child 
imitates the more knowledgeable one. The interactions between 
those who hold conflii ting understandings lead the less informed 
member to internalize new undcrstiindings in the form of "funda 
mental cognitive restructuring" (p. 31). Along the same lines, 
V}gotsk> ' ' 978) maintains that internalization occurs vv hen con 
cepis an actuallv transformed .md not merely replica* Thus, 
tlu kinds of cognitive conflict likelj to arise durnig cross-age in 
tinution provide contexts for significant learning for jounger 
(hildren as tlic> strive to acconnnodate to the different under 
standings presented hy older classmates. For example, in an ex 
perinient on i onserv ation, Botvv in and Murraj (1975) demon 
strated that non coiiscrvitrs gained signifi .uitlj in conservatioii 
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The interactions between tlwse who hold 
conflicting understandings lead the less 
informed membc lo internalize new 
understandings in the form of 
''fundamental cognitive restructuring.'' 



of number, mass, weight, and amount by either observing con- 
servers or engafjing in resolution through social conflict. Similar 
results have been difficult to replicate, however. 



Cognitive conjlict is a complex condition 

The precise cognitive stage and the socialization patterns of 
those involved must also be considered: specifically, the p<?rspev- 
tives of both children as well as the conditions under which con- 
flict occurs (Tudge, 1886a, 1986b). As Brown and Palincsar( 1986) 
point out, a child can learn eff'ectively Trom another only when the 
less informed child already has a partial grasp of the concept in 
question. In other words, for cognitive conflict to be efl'ective, the 
concepts being leanied must exist between the points of the 
child's actual and potential ability or, in Vygotsky's tenn, within 
the chUd's "zone of proximal development." 

Slavin (1987) points out that the discrepancy between what an 
individual can do with and without assistance can be the basis for 
cooperative eff'orts that can result in cognitive gains. In his view , 
"collaborative activity among children promotes growth because 
children of similar ages are likely to be operating within one an- 
other's proximal zones of development, modeling in the collabor 
ating group behaviors more advanced than those they could per 
fonn as individuals" (p. 1162). The work of Slavin and others in 
cooperative learning procedures does not specifically address age 
diff'erences among members of cooperative groups. Nevertheless, 
the research available on the application and eff'ectiveness of coon- 
orative learning support:^ the view that many of the difl'eremjes 
betwc r menioers of learning groups can be used for suciaUy and 
intellectually desirable goals. y 
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If learning tasks involve children working 
together instead of individually o)r 
comjyetitively, fruit fid collaboration 
between ''novices'' and ''experts'' can 
occur. 



"Novices'' and ^'experts" in niixed-age 
groups 

If learning tasLs iinohc children working togctlicr Instojui of 
individually or eonipetiti\'.2^, iVuitflil eollabdnitioii between 
"novices" and "experts" can ocenr. Hesearcli by Brown, Bran.s- 
ford, Ferrani, and Canipione (1983) and Brown and Hccvc (1985) 
supports VygotskyY eonteution that learning experiences arc 
most likely to enhance development when children's activitf^'sarc 
socially dirccicd b> "experts." Kxports arc more capable people 
who pro\i(ic prompts to increasingly a(i\ance(i solntiuns, direct 
leading qnestion.% and cause "no\ices" to defend or alter their 
theories. The notion that supportive social contexts create new 
levels of conipetencc, then, defends the use of mixed-age /^roup- 
ing, in which ranges of conipetencc ofTcr varying levels of 
cognitive input. 

In a study of peer collaboration, Azmitia (1988) examined 
problem solving. The children in the .studj w ere not mixed in age, 
but thcj w ere .selected .spcci!icall> a:/*no\ ices" and "experts" on a 
gi\cn task. Such no\ icchandexperLsniay be cou-sidcred analogous 
to the competence diirerence.s that exist among children of difTcr- 
cut ages. Azmitia found that expert.s, e\cn at the preschool le\el, 
positi\cly influenced no\ ices' learning by olfering inf()rmati(ni, 
guidance, and new \ lew points and aHcctcd no\ ice children's ac- 
(faisition orcogniti\e and social skills such us negotiation, argu- 
nientaUon, and cooperative work skills. 



Cliildren adjust communication for 
listeners 

(!onnnuintati\c iom]v*tcncc al^o makci) a ^i^uiflcant lontribu 
tion tocogn!ti\c development (Gclman & Baillargcois, 1983). In 
research in\..Uing eonnnunication skills and syntactic adjust 
nicnt, Shat/.and Gclman (1973) grouped three and four }car olds 
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The notion that supportive social contexts 
create new levels of competence defends 
the use of mixed age grouping, inwhich 
ranges of competence offer varying 
degrees of cognitive support. 



togriluT. Thvy i>tudii'(l the t hildren's abilitj to alter their Unguis 
tic belia\ iorai i ordiiig to the age of the listeners. Sentence length 
and t t)inple.\it> diftVred depending on the listener's age. Shatzand 
Oelniai/s findings support the hjpothesis that children are sensi 
ti\ e to the age and assumed k el of verbal abilitj of the listener 
and adjust their \erbal beha\ior accordingl>. Furthermore, the 
I loser the speaker's age w a.s to that of the listener, the fewer ad 
justnients the ^peaker made. Shatz and Gehnan eoneludr that 
eoinnmnieation. being an interaeti\e proeess, requires partici 
pants to adjust to each other in order to create a fa\orable eom 
inunicative environment. 

In another studj of mixed groups of preschoolers and kinder 
gartncrs {Lougee, (iruenich, 6c Hartnp, 1077), the younger ehil 
drrn's linguistit maturity, measured bj the length of utterance, 
nnpro\cii as thcj addressed okh'r pecr.^. Xo significant impro\e 
nient was reported for older children. 



wSinninar, 

rs}chologist.^ and edui ators do not >ct fullj understand how 
niixcd-agt intiTai tion affei ts cogniti\c dc\elopment. More data 
are needed. Xe\ erthcler>s, the concepts of eogniti\e conflict and 
the /.oni» of proximal (ie\clopnient pro\ idc some theoretical justi 
tit .ition for cxpcrinu nting w ith education in mixed age grouping 
in the early years. 

The nnplu aiion of the thcor> and resean h is that « .ireful eonsid 
cration must be gi\ i n to the precise i onditions undt r w hii h bene 
fits oft ogniii\ c i onflii 1 1 an be fullj realized. Structuring learning 
tasks so that no\ k es" and . \pcrts" can collaborate is one prom 
ising approai h. .More research is needed on the interactive pro 
cesses involved and the teacher's role in them. 
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Stra tegies for 
Mixed-Age Learsiiiig: 
Peer Tutoring 
and Cooperative 
Learnisig 

A 

JL IlLTHOLGII DEV FX0PMENTAI> research related to AflXED'AGE 
GROUPING IvS R.\THER LIMITED IN SCOPE AND SIZE, AND THE CON- 

tlusiouh iirv htill ttMitati\(% research on the strategies of child- 
( hild tutoring and cuoperatiNe learning is extensive. Wliile the 
research on these two subjects is nut speeifieallj focused on 
( hilili rn s ag(\*>, it ai)p( ars to ha\ e dear implications for mixed-age 
f*r()up l(*arning experiences. 



Peer tutoring 

IViT tutoring is denned as a **one to-one teaching process in 
which the tutor is of the same general academic status as the 
tnte(»" ((\)lien, 198(), p. 175). Cohen suggests that both the tutor 
and tin tutcc gain a( adcniicall^ and interpersonallj through the 
intcrai tioiL The exposure* to and rehearsal of the material, and the 
'in dentation and i oni cntration on the lessons, invohe the active 
pirtieipatiou of both members. 

Hierc l)eing sonic i ognitivc chiseness in peer tutoring suggests 
that the tutor c an (Operate in the tutcc 's **zone of proximal dev elop- 
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iiiciit'' (Sla\iii, 1987). Li*ariiing ib facilitated because the dihtancc 
between peer tutors' and tutees' iuiderbtandin;.,s is smaller thai 
tlie dibtaiiee between the understandingh ofeliihlren and aduUh. 
In a bense, aduUs i^aeh well because thej can intentionallj o\er- 
eonie the great eogniti\e distance between theniseKes and }uung 
( liildrcn. Furthermore, thetutors arethought tobenioresensiti\e 
and enipathetic than teachers to the predicament the tutees. 
The tutor is less likel> than an experienced teacher to luue ..rmlj 
formed self fulHIIing proplici ies and expectations about the inter 
ac tion's outcome. Of course, some diildren are more competent 
tutors than others. 

hi an anal} sis of 60 studies of school tutoring programs, Cohen, 
Kulik, and Kulik (1982) found that the niajorit} had a pos- 
iti\e effect on the tutees' academic performance and attitudes 
toward tutoring. Twent>-eight of these studies in\ol\ed 
mixed-age tutoring. 

Lippitt (1970) suggests that xToss age tutoring is actually an 
extension of human beings' nntural tc^idenc> to interact w ith and 
learn from those who are older and more know ledgc?ible. Both 
}ounger and older i hildren can benefit from tutoring. YoungiT 
(hildrcn can be enriched b> indi\ iduali/ed instruition from 
older children; the latter leani in re\iewing the material to b(» 
taught and in performing conipetentlj during tutoring. These 
cxperieni I's also in( rease man} tutors' self conHdenee and sense 
of worth. 

Tutoring olTcrs both tutor and tutee firsthand experience of the 
teaching and learning process, which can b(* useful in modifying 
attitudes toward learning and studying. It gi\es participants an 
opportunity to experience schooling from the perspecti\e of tutor 
as well as learner. Tutoring also benefits teachers because it pro- 
vides additional instruction in the classroom. 



Cooperative learning structures 

As indicated by sc\eral studies, peer tutoring encompasses 
many elenii»i)ls found in cooperati\c learning (Uusm»1I F*ord, 
1983; J.^lDSon, Johnson, Ilohibrc, 6c Ho>, 1084; Shu in, 1987). 
Cooperative harning in\ol\et children in face-to face interaction 
and in :>haring ri sponsibilitj for learning. It also iii\oI\es shared 
I adershi|> and pwsiti\c int(irdepcndence among ^miup members. 
Indi\idual accoui. ability Is like*>ise crucial in nromoting 
achievement in these groups (Johnson et al., 1984). 
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In a meta analysis of 122 studies on the 
comparative effects of cooperative, 
competitive, and individualistic goal 
structures on achievement, it has been 
found that cooperation is by far the most 
effective in enhancing achievement. 



In an analysis of 122 studies on the comparative effects of coop- 
erative, competitive, and individualistic goal structures on 
achievement, Johnson et al. concluded that cooperation is b> far 
the most eCTective in enhancing achievement. In vie>v of the larger 
issues M social adjustment, and given tlu increasing concern w ith 
children's nioti v ation, the search for goal structures that enhance 
learning and prosocial development is timely. 

Lew, Mesch, Johnson and Johnson (1986) demonstrated the 
effects of cooperative learning on positive interdependence. \ho 
lated children experienced gains in achievement, in interpert^onal 
attraction, and in the use of collaborative skills in cooperative 
learning groups. The researchers contend that the isolated chil 
dren's acquisition and application of collaborative 5^ kills durhig 
the cooperative learning activities developed their self- 
confldt ice, w hich in turn resulted in more interaction vv ith pccrtj. 
There* .e, cooperative learning may bring many children with 
social difllculties into a positive recursive cycle (Katz, 1988) ni 
which their acceptance by others leads* to greater confidence in 
approaching them, greater acceptance increases their confidenc e, 
and this, in turn, increases their acceptance by peers. 

Although the cooperative learning approach is not directlj con 
cerned with the participants* ages, it is related to the use of the 
differences between participants in the bcrvice of learning. The 
maximization of differences between participants is one of the 
rationales for our recommendation oi mixed age grouping in carlv 
childhood education settings. 



Summary 

Although empirical data on the educational principlcb that 
shouk. guide ui&tnution hi mixed age environments arc not >et 
available, w e propo&e that the principles of coopcrativ e goal stnu 
ture.^ (Ames k Ames, 1984) and peer tutoring could be useful in 
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mixed-age situations. Under classroom conditions marked by co- 
operative (versus competitive) goal structures, a range of compe- 
tence in all developmental domains that concern teachers is 
accepted. Furthermore, substantial evidence indicates that chil- 
dren's motivation is increased when working in cooperative learn- 
ing groups and that that can improve the quality and equality in 
relationships and achievement in education (Nicholls, 1979). 
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Chapter 5 



Mixed-Age Settings: 
Some Successful 
Examples 

SEARCH EVIDENCE REGARDING MIXED-AGE GROUPING IS COM- 
PLEMENTED BY THE EXISTENCE OFMIXED-aGE PROGRAMS BOTH IN THE 

United Statcb and other countries. Historically, the Progressive 
Ldiu alion mo\einent in this country fostered multi age group- 
ing. the nioste\(en&i\e contemporary use of mixed-age grouping 
has been in the British infant schools for children five to seven 
years old. 

In an e.xpcriuiental program to exunine the effects of cros^-age 
infraction on social beha\ior, Roo/marine (1987) implemented a 
smnmcr preschool program at the University of Wisconsin Mixed 
Age Laboratory School. The program's first objective was to pro- 
Vide children with 

ample opportunity for observational learning, imitation, and 
tutoring, and to provide the environment for engaging in 
simple to complex modes of cognitive and social play. Older 
children would be provided the opportunities to sharpen 
skills already learned, while younger children would be ex- 
posed to the behavior.5 of more comi)etent older peers. 
(p.H7) 

The second objecti\e was to give teachers experience in imple 
menting a curriculum for mixed-age groups. The teachers were 
required to develop lesson plans that "would lead to group 
participation and cohesion rather than social segregation" 
(p. 148). Roopnarine describes the curriculum as having 
au "open classroom" orientation, offering the range of aetlvi 
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Research e vidence regarding mixed-age 
grouping is complemented by the 
existence of mixed-age programs both in 
the United States and other countries. 
Historically y the Progressive Education 
movement in this country has fostered 
multi-age grouping. 



ties and experiem-es associated with traditional nurserj^ and 
kindergarten ediieation. 

On the basis of his ftndings, Roopnarinc proposes that mixed 
age classrooms can indeed function as an instructional and curri 
cular model because thej jield increased levels of cooperation and 
greater eomplexitj uf interaction than do single age classrooms. 

Across a range of soc2al/cogniti\econstniets and in difTerent 
settings, children appear quite sensitiv e to their peers' ages. 
The mixed-age grouping appears to elicit a number of social 
behaviors among children of varying developmental status. 
Thus, cross-age peer relations ma> .^er/e various adaptive 
funeUons that are central to the process of cognitive and 
social development. (Iloopnarine, 1987, p. 147) 

These adaptive functions, which are examined in a number 
of studies, involve plaj behaviors, language iiiodiniatioii, and 
social rehabilitation. 




University of Northern Iowa Malcolm 
Price Laboratory School 

Since the mid 1970s, the Malcolm Price Laboratory School has 
operated a two year kindergarttai that mixes four and Hve-jear- 
olds. The program operates on the assumption that "the greater 
the diiTerence among children in a classroom, the richer the learn- 
ing environment for the child" (Doud 6c Finkelstein, 1985, p. 9). 
These authors assert that the mixed age iiindcrgartcn has iiiaiij 
adv aiitages. Mixed age grouping allow s richer v erbal behav ior and 
better language development, the enhanced self-confidence 
needed to master ik vv task^>, and opportunities to achieve develop- 
mental potentials. Additional benefits aro opportunities for im- 
mature flv e y car olds and mature four y car olds to iiitenu t at siiiii- 
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lar (le\elop' .tai levels and the minimization of retention of 
children deemed unready for first grade (and tliiis tlie social 
stigma that often goes with retention). Doud and Finkelstein 
(1985) also suggest that the teachers' hav ing two years with each 
child is an asset of the program. 

Although these authors claim that the Malcolm Price Labora- 
torj School has been successful, they provide little specific infor- 
mation about the curriculum and not much data to supportclaims 
of success. They do caution, however, that it would be a major 
error to integrate four ycar-old> into kindergartens thatfonnally 
teach reading and writing and ihat place premiums on basic aca 
domic skills rather than in-depth lean ''^he key Ainction of 
the mixed-age Kindergarten is to augment general intellectual 
growth rather than to accelerate the aiquisition of isolated 
aeadciiiii skills. 



Fajans School in Sweden 

The prai tii\ of mi.\ed age grouping is common in other coun 
tries, espei iall> in lui atious w here the numbers in each age cohort 
are too small to constitute a whole class. Papadopoulos (1988) 
describes the Fajans School in Sweden, in which 220 elementary 
age children vv ere not organi/i d into age or ability groups. 

(Children at (the si hool) are notgraded according to age. They 
belong, in.stead, to a colour unit. In each unit there is a nur- 
sery department, a junior class and an intermediate class. 
Ages in each colour uni, range from 9 months to 12 years. 
Each colour unit has its own team or staff, including 
teachers, recreation leaders and some kitchen and cleaning 
staff. There is full co-operation between the staff and the 
children of the various units of the planning and organi^a 
tion of the various school activities, (p. 3) 

Ai cording to Papadoponlos's report, the school's objectives arc 
to t rcatc I lose contact between the preschool and primary units, 
to create a homelike atmosphere, and to maint^iin the same peer 
groups from ihc nursery to the primary years. Papadopoulos 
points out thai even the physical facilities are designed to encour 
agi the ai hicvcmcnt of these objectives. For example, there is no 
large dining room beiausc the children cat in their rooms. The 
building is designed to Tai ilitate flexibility and free niovcment of 
pupils in the I lassrooms" (p. 4), and each classroom has "a cosy 
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It would be a major error to integrate four-year-olds into 
kindersjartcns that formally leach rcadinyand writing and 
that place premiums on basic acautmic skills rather than 
in^depth learning. 
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At the beginning of each school year, 10 
new pupils replace the old ones. 



reading .irca with conifortabU' chairs and aiiipk' bookshches for 
w orki iig iiiatiTials and a large area \\ here pupiLs can \\ urk In small 
groups" (p. I). Teachers collaborate in regular planning nieetlngs 
alternating within and across grade le\els. Each class contains 
children from the three grades. At the begiindng of each school 
jcar. lOnew pupilsof the joungestgri?''e replace ten of the oldest 
ones; "Thus, no teacher is faced with the problem of having 30 xww 
pupils e\er} third jcar" (p. I). Hasedon the brief description of the 
si liDol. the curriculum appears to otTcr a mixture of formal, Infor 
nial. spuniancuus, «uid assigned acti\ Itics similar to those recom 
mended by Katz and Chard (1980). 

Pupils cDllabiirate across *'school borders" w orking on prac 
tical themes. Also classes from the main school work to- 
gi thci \\ ith the imrscrj' school tourgani/A'\ ariousacti\ itles, 
such as tranic training, woodland paths, storj times, etc. 
(Papadopoulos, HKW,p. l) 

The thsi riptioii of the si hmirs atniosplurc and of the children's 
\\ iirk suggests ih.it , w hilc mixed .igc grouping is onlj one aspect of 
this school, it is one that contributes substantially to the 
"warmth, upcnness, friendliness . . . freedom of mo\oment, free 
dom of i xchange of ideas" (p. 3) noted bj the obser\ers. Unfortu 
nat( 1\« tia n poi t dors not im hide dcsi riptions of tlu iinplcnicn 
t«ition of thesf «irrangein(*nts in greater dt t.iil than i itcd abo\c. 



Suniniarv 
* 

Mixed age group inti lai tion i «ui h«iV( uniipit ,ulapti\( , f:u ilitat 
ing, .nid enrii hing ellci ts mi i hildn n's iU\i > tpim nt {Lougn \ 
(ini/«iano, undated, (ira/Jano ct al., 1()7(), llartup, lt)H:M. Mixed 
agt grouping progr.unsdciiioiistratr tlu «id\aiitagi s«uul pussiblli 
tiesof thi'prat t icr. Tlu programs' «'Xlsteni i iiulii ait Mliat tin idi a 
IS neither iio\cl norraic, «uid indeed it iiitiv bi an idt a wIium tinu 
Iiasi uiiir, gi\cii reiriit trends in i lillilrrariiig ami i^jllfii^s . tin 
im leasing lengths of tinu t hildri ii spi ml In i filhl « «ui tiutsldi nf 
Uie home, aiid the im iiMsing attulemii dt ni.inils >inuig i liil 
dren in presehoolsand kindergartens. 
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jnestioiis About 
Implementing 

Mixed-Age Groiipini 



SEARCH INDICATES TILAT CROSS AGE INTERACTION AMONG 
YOUNG CHILDREN C.\N OFFER A VARIET^^ OF DEVELOPMENTAL BENE 
fits to all partii ipaiits. Huwi'm f, iiuti'I} iiiixiiig eliildren of difTer 
( lit agrb in a ijroup will not guarantei' that tin* Wnefltij detjtribed 
in till' pm iHiiiig diM I'bsioii will hv realizi'd. Four areaij of concern 
arc the optimum agi laiigc, the proportion of older (o>ounger 
i hildren, the time allocated to mixed age grouping, and the appro 
piiate curriculum. None of these conceriiij hins been examined 
b} cmpiriial studicb. \Vi attempt here a preliminary exploration 
of questions. 




What is the optimum age range? 



Although no 6} stematii e v ideni e \u\s been found coiu erning the 
bcncHi i.U efi'ei Ls of the age range w ithin a group* experieiu e 5>ug 
gchth that the range is likely to affect the group in several \>a>s. We 
h}pothchi/i that theri- is an optiwal age range a!id that children 
too far apart in age w ill not engage in enough interaction to affect 
cai h other. If the age sjian w ithin a group goes bejond tlie optimal 
range, then thi modi Is of behavior anil vonipetence exhibited hy 
the oldest memhcrs maj be too diftltult for younger members to 
cnuilatc. Indeed, there may be a risk that the eldest children will 
intimidate the youngest members. Furthermore, we suggest that 
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(iibtiaiiar^ ci^(' M^n gatiuiiprai in rhpro\id( (uuiiamiw a range of 
(oiupctciuc fur uiaxiuunn learning across niiuh of (lu* lurridi 
luni. For exanipk-, in a ila.sh cuniposi'd cntirel} of thrci\>car olds, 
the c liildn n ni«i} nut be able to engage in plaj as eoniplex as tliej 
u oiild engage in if in a i lass inc luiiing four ^ car olds, IIow e\ er, in 
inan\ si hools and i hild i are ernters, the mixture of age groups is 
more likel} to be determined b} the aitual i urollnients than b} 
enipirieally derived formulae. 

Uesrarc h is needed to illuminate the djnaniii fai tors that oper 
ate ill various agi- ranges. ('ompar:iti\r studies of elasses with a 
iwu \ersusa three 3 rar age spread luuid identify the eflects of age 
rangi on thefreijuem ies, structure, and eontent oft ross-age inter 
acti(ni. It would also be useful to know whether the t}j)es and 
freciuemies of prosocial behaviors (e.g., nurturauee, leadership, 
tutoring) that ohler i hildren i \hibit in iuieractions w ith v ouugcr 
ones are related to the spread in ages. Of course, in situa- 
tions, the age range ma} not be a matter of choice, v rather a 
funi tion of demographic IcU tors beyond the school's ( ontrol. The 
ad\ antages or risks assui iated w ith ag( ranges are not ( lear from 
any available data. 



What is the best proportion of older to 
younger children in a class? 

Tin re is at present no enipiriial basis on w hi( h to predict what 
, roj)ortioi>s of older to younger childreii w ithin a ( hiss are opti 
mal. Heal londitions are nnlikelj to allow tcaihcrs to ha\e one- 
half tin- 1 lass age lour and the other half age Hnc. It seems likel} 
that if the class eonsists of fhe foitf } ear-olds and 15 Hve-^ear- 
ulds, tlu' y oungi :>i members niigh t easil} be o\ erw helmed hy their 
oldi r I lassmatcs. IIoweNcr, if the proportions are re\rrsed, might 
tin di iiiaiids of till Miungrr children oNrrshadow the needs of the 
oliiei i iics. and the ai 1 1 ptaiice of belia\ ior appropri.ite from the 
\uuiigi r y liildrmgiNe the older ones license tobelia\e in these less 
iiMiiure wa}s as well? In either rase, the teaehi r'srole includes not 
(ml^\ fostering iooperati\e and ( oiistructi\( iiiterai tion m ross tlu 
age groups, but also iiiiiiiiiii/.iiig the potential risks of the uiie\eii 
distribution ui' the age groups and the kinds of belia\ ioral cliarac 
tcristiis assot lated with them. We ha\e oiil> iiidirecti} related 
t\idriue on tlu*se issues — from c ross cultural studies on peer 
iiiteraetioii (Whiting Whiting 1975). The Whitings' elassical 
stutl^> desc ribes a \\ idi age- range of peer iiiterai tioii foiuid in other 
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eiiituros. The Whitings report that prosocial b('ha\i()n tend to 
emerg(\ and rehitioiiships among chihlron ofall ages ar harar- 
torizod by cooperation. 



What proportion of time ought to be 
spent in mixed-age groups? 

There is as yet no evidence to indicate what proportion of t lie 
lime children spend in an earl> childhood setting hhould be spent 
in mixed age gronps. However, ue might (onsidcr possible mix- 
Inres ofages in earl^ childhood settings and clcnientai-j schools. 
An ideal elementarj school that has pro\ isions for four-jcar-olds 
conid be organized topro\ idear»earl} childhood section or depart- 
ment for children fonr to six j -ars old. (The Natio al Association 
of State Boards of Edncation, i'i88, rci onmiends a unit composed 
of four to eight >ear olds.) In v*ch an carl> childhood department, 
the children might spend all of their time in mixed grou[)s, de- 
pending to a large extent on the natnre of the curriculnm. h'thc 
rnrrieuhnn is mainlj informal and wii hides spontaneous plaj, 
learning centers, project work, and iiidi\i(hial assignments as 
needed, children's progress in acipiiring basil literal > and numer- 
acy skills will not be jeopardized. 

Another plan might be to set aside par ii uhu' periods during 
which the teacher offers specific learning and instructional actn i- 
ties for small, flexible subgroups of children with rclati\cl} ho- 
niogencous abilities, knowledge, or competence. Members of these 
groups might w ork on specific indi\ idual assignments and recen e 
systematic instruction as needed. While these small group.^ arc 
receiving special instruction (see Katz<^- Chard, 1989, pp. 10-11). 
others in the class can continue to work on projects or pla} to- 
gether in spontaneous groups. 

On the other hand, a school might want to ha\c a home room 
for several periods of the (ia>. For example, the children might 
be in mixed age groups during an opening period, an extended 
luni^h and rest time at midday, and perhaps during the last half- 
ho»T of s(»hool. The main ,id\antages to the ag( luixturc in this 
trrangcment stem from opportunity for sin iai intcrai tion rather 
than from \arious kinds of cross-age tutoring or nuxed-age 
project work. 

The teaching staff of an cailj ( hildhood department (an allocate 
some time eai li da> that i oopcratiM* learning groups use to work 
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Efforts to maximize family grouping seem 
to be especially appropriate in child care 
centers in which many young children 
spend the majority of their waking hours. 



on ahhi^iu il h aniiii^ (ahkh. \Vr .suggest that the stalT phui together 
till' allocation of time and their own elTorts in sneh a way that a 
halani I'll grouping rfMihh. When such abalanee exists, mixed and 
same age groups ha\ v t hi' opportunit} to form spontaneously , and 
tlif tfailur (an organi/.c assigned groups (more or less mixed in 
agr) for hpin ilit in^trni tional pui^ioscs. Eaeh ehild would spend 
lu rlir.st thnn yiMrh in the department, participating in a \ariet} of 
peer groups. In this waj, thcnncxen de\elopnient and progress of 
nianj joungt liihlrcniiaild be addressed bj thenexibilitj of place 
nient both in same age and within mixed-age groups. 

l.lVoithto nia\imi/e faniil> grouping seem tobcespeeiaUj appro 
priate ni t hihl i arc i t iitcrs in w liicli manj joung children spend 
the inajoiitj of tlu'ir waking hours. A class in a center could be 
( oniposcvl of three , four , and the} car-olds. The earlj partoftlieir 
(laj touhl bt .spent participating together in the morning meal. 
The children could take a reaf role, appropriate to their level of 
lompett iui , in .v tting the table and cleaning np after the meal, 
and t ouhl unti* i take real liou.sehold ( horcs before starting to plaj . 
t)f< DUise, till group (Iocs not lia\c to be mixed in age to create this 
kmd of faniilj or i Dunnunitj atmosphere. This plan would en 
ham e tin homelike i|ualit} of child care settings and reduce the 
temptation to ".M holarizc" tlii» li\es of \er> joung children in 
( Inid l ari . lf,a.s is oftcii the ca.sc, their siblings are enrolled in the 
ii iitei, reasiijg tht opportunities for sibling contact is desir 
able. Many >oinig i hildren in in.stitution.s niaj find contact with 
siblings during the day a sounv of eonifort. 

Thus fai. then are no data that .a ;gcst tlicoptinml allocation of 
time lo mixed \i i.sns homogeneons-age grouping. There is there 
fme no reason to bi he\e that time nnist be allocated to cither one 
oi tlu otlm agi grouping arrnngenient. Maximizing the ad\an 
taj*e.saml inimmi/nig the ri.sks of mixed age grouping and niaKing 
pn)pei use of timi will depend largely on tlicjndgment and skill 
fuliu^ssof the teacher. 
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Children mi(jht spend (dl of their lime in mixed groups, 
dcpendinijtoa larifcejctent on the nature of the curriculum. 
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What about curricuhun and mixed a^e 
groups? 



OneoftlU'nossibli'bcneflthofniixini agesiii tlicearlj cliildliuud 
classrooiu uu\} hv a reduction of teachers' and administrators' 
trndnii } (o adopt a unidiniensiunal curriculuin consisting of ex- 
ercises «uid assignments that all children must complete w itliin a 
gi\en time. Instead of a formal ai;ademic curriculum for a whoh 
f lass oi agi* cohort, wt reconnnend an informal curriculum with 
ample gnmp projt 1 1 w ork, opportunity for spontaneous** plaj, and 
systematic instruction for indi\ idual children a^, needed. 



Unleash tli(* ('urri( uluiii lias a sigiiifiniiit aiiiouiit of liiiio <allo 
i-atcd to infuniuil group work and spoutaut'ous iiitorai Unc plaj 
ill iiaturallj occurriiig groups, the beiiefUs of the age sprecid 
are uulikelj to be reahzed. Katz and Chard (i389) propose that 
tile eurrieuhini for all Jouug children should incl.ide opportuiii 
ties for eliildren to work on extended group projects in which in 
di\iduals loiitribute dirrereiitiallj to the elfort at iiiaiij Ie\els 
of eoinpetenee. 

If a elass ineludes n\e and sixjearolds in a fainilj grouping 
arrangement, some n\es will hv closer to six jear-olds than to 
Dtlier fhes in a gi\en skill and will profit from small-group in 
stnu^tioii that iii\ol\es .six jearolds as well. Siniilarlj, some six 
>ear-o!ds iiiaj beiieHt frimi small group experieiiees that in\ohe 
eertaiii aeti\ities with (heyear olds for a while. The composition 
of the groups i an be Huid, depending on the tasks and the rate of 
progress of each child. 

One oftlii* important potential ad\aiitages of a mixed age carlj 
I luldliood department is the minimization of grade retention and 
repetition. Anj child who had spert two or three jears ii. .>uch a 
depai I'uent and was still judged unable to uulikelj to profit from 
the subsKpient grade, which iiiight be called Year 1 of priniar> 
sc hool, could be referred for special ser\ic*'s. Anj curricuhnn for 
which iiiore than 10% of the age eligible children are judged 
uiireadj is probablj inappropriate {Katz, Uatlus, 6c Torres, 1087; 
Crane ^-Shepard, 1089). 



Suiiiniarv 

Although mixed agc grouping is a straightforward concept, the 
prai tieal details of implementation are not well researched. Expi* 
rieiiee and some rchcanh, howe\er, suggest that 1) an optiiiuiiii 
age range is larj^er than the cus.oniarj' range in current 
I lassrooins,>et not so w ide that eliildren (;aiiiiv)t share interests, 2) 
the proportion of older to joungeri liildreii should <)e large enough 
to keep the older ( liildreii from regressing, 3) no partii ular pro 
portion of time needs to be allocated to mixed .iiid same Jige 
grouping, .ind \) an informal, iiiultidiiiieiisional, nini age bas(»d 
cuiTieuluni is most appropriate to a mixed-age group. 
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Conclusion and 
Reeommendations 




JL IIK HESEAHCH REVIEWED SUGGESTS TIIAT MULTI AGE GROUPING 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD SETTINGS MAY BENEFIT PARTICIPANTS BY PRO- 
\idiii^^ miitexts for interaction in which a variety of models of 
bcha\ior and le\eli> of social, intellectnal, and academic compe- 
tcnoeb arc a\ailablc. It ib a^snnied tliat a range of competences 
u ithin a mixed age grunp gi\eb ribc to eugniti%e conflicti» and op- 
purtnnitieb to lead, inbtruet, nnrturc, and strengthen skills and 
know icdgc alrcadj aeijnircd in thcronrse oftntoring others. Thns, 
a mixed agegronp ispoteiitiallj a \er} rich edncati\c environment. 

Mixed age gronping is especiallj desirable for joung children 
who spend the luajoritj of their waking Honrs in child care pro- 
grams. In sueh eiuironmenLs familj and sibling like relation 
ships ran be fostered and become a sonrcc ofarfeetioii, comfort, 
and ( loseness for al.' ehildren in\ ol\ ed. Mixed age gronping in ihe 
i-arl} J ears of elenientarj school can minimize the need for grade 
retention, repetition, and segregated classes for ( hildren deemed 
**nnready" for the next grade. 

Special benefits maj also acenie to the teachers of mixed-age 
groups. It seems likelj , for example, that tlie w ider rangv of inatu 
rit} a\ ailable in mixed age grunps, c onipared to single age groups, 
uouhi decrease jounger children's dependence upon the teacher 
for attention and assistance, more mature ehildren can be sources 
of both. Similarly , for a \ arietj of tasks and chores, older helpers 
an a\ ailable to the j oungest members. This expanded a\ailabilitj 
of help is likelj to be espi^ciallj beneficial to tiie center staff, \\ ho 
arc responsible for \irtuallj all aspects of children's functioning 
throughout the long day. 

( learlj m(*re resean h is needed, but ev idenee reported tluis far 
gi\es us confidence in tlu \alue of developing appropriate cur 
ri( uluni and teai hint liau gies for mixed age gronping in the 
early years. 
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On tlio basLs oftlio forogoiiig w<» roconiuuMid that 

• iiiiM'd agi' grouping be iniplenunili'd in dab^ruoin^ si-rviiig 
young cliildrMi 

• i urri(uluiiil./broadl> (•ou(!i*i\edauddcsiguudsu that teachers, 
principals, and ..arents understand that children working to 
gether are learning niultidiniensionally 

• (urriculuni be oriented toward project, and acti\ities that en 
courage and allow children to work collaborali\el} using the 
st na tures of peer tutoring, cooperati\e learning, and spontane 
ous grouping characteristic of joung children's plaj settings 

• teai hers be pro\ ided w ith support and assistanci* in iniplenuMit 
ing mixed age grouping because most current, se(juential aca 
d( mil I uvrii ula do not support mixed age grouping (the appen 
dix supplies some suggestions to teachers) 

• p(U*( nts re(ci\( inforniation and guidanci* about the benefits of 
mixed age grouping as their children nio\e into such experi 
enees 
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SuiggestioMS for 
Teacliers 
Implemeiitiiig 



Mixed-Age Grroiipiit, 




P 

X UU INC. CHILDREN INTO MIXED- AOE GROUPS DOES NOT ALTOMATI 
CALL\ ASSl RE THE RE.VLIZ.VTION OF ALL ITS POTENTIAL BENEFITS. 
Aiiuiiii; tlir fat toPh in bi i onsiiii nul arr tlu* htaflliig pattrriKs ami 



Stafling patterns 

I(lfaII>, ail rlassrs with an^wliorr from 25 lo tlo i\\v and bi\ 
^yrai" (lids should liaM two slafl'iiu iiibrrs. For i hildrfii fmir^car.s 
old and ^ouii^rr, tlu ^''"^"P >»lit*iild hr siiiallrr, with at Irast tw«> 
<idults. If thr i lass is iiiLvd in .ij^e (is^^., fours and Viwsi fhfs and 
sixrs, fours, Ih t s, «uid ^siM\s), ihr ^;runp lua} be souk»w hat largi-r 
than a t lass of , ill four car ulds and should haM* at lt»ast two 
full tiiui stcdTnu'udn rs. Tlu- tw o .stairuu-nibcrs uia^ workas(*(|Ucd 
partni rs uv as h«ul <nid assist«nit toadu rs, drpiMidin^ upon their 
(lualifit atinns and pn ft n nt rs, the group's i liarai teristii\s, the 
program, and othor considtMations. 
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Teaching strategies 



Traihiiig ^tratr^irh apprupriatr fur mixrd agr gruuph arr i\w 
itttrab fur atn rarh rhildhood M*ttittg. Ilo\\i'\i'r, if all ihv putni 
iial iH'tU'fith of the ntixturi' arc to hv tnaxintiml and Ihv poU-iitial 
ribkh ttiininii/rd, Minti* ^tratrgich itia} di'MTM- bprt ial rinphasis. 
The\ * dcs(Til)e(l briefly below. 



Enhancing social development 

In a mixed age i lahh, teai herMiia> liavi tu inter\ eiie deliberately 
to .stimulate eruh.s age iiiteraetiuii, e5>pei iallj at first. In this waj, 
the ti'ai her lets the i hildreii kiiuw that she e.xpeets them to nutu e 
and act upon what the> learn about eaeh other's eoneerns. 
Teai hers* apprei iatiun of i oiistnu ti\ e i ross age interaetions will 
stimulate their m i urretu e and tulti\ati a nurturing familylike 
ethos in the class or eonter. 

1. Suggest that older ihildren assist younger oiu's and that 
younger ones request assistaru e from older ones in sueial situa 
tions. 

A.-iide from helping ihildren become acquainted with each 
other, the teaiher can suggest that older children help younger 
ones enter group activities and so on an i make allowances for 
yuungi'r i hiUireirs lu'cds. Teachers lan encourage younger chil 
dren to solii It help, ad\ ice, attention, directions, and other kiiuls 
uf assistaiu'c frum oldi r thildrcn in participating in group play 
and so forth. 

2. Fncourageulder ilnldrcn to assume respuiisibility foryoungi r 
ones, and encourage y «)unger ones to rely on older ones. 

Tht* U'acher may alsti prompt an older t hild to assume responsi 
bihiy for a younger uiic aiui, similarly, ad\ isc a younger child to 
depi'iui on an older one for t ertain kinds of assistance when the 
situation w arraiits it. For example, a y ouiig child new to the group 
with little or no experience of other children is often helped to 
enter it or to feel at home by an older, ( xperiem cd child's reassur 
aiie( and advocaey. 

Occasionally, a tcaiher has to tone down excessi\e zeal on the 
pari of a responsible older i hild w ho may take her n spoiisibilities 
a little too seriously! It takes some children time to learn the 
distinction between bi ing helpful and being domineering. In su(h 
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I'iiM'b tlict'liild rail bi» i iii imragcil to ^>up('^^ iM- in a friemllj ratlu r 
tliaii oppressive iiiamier. 

*5. Guard agaiiibt jimiij{iT( liihlfii bi*( oiiiiiigburdciiMiriiuisaiu 
for older ones. 

Tliere ib often a temptation to exploit older children ab helpers 
and teailierhbueli that their own progress might be impeded. Reg 
ular ubber\ ations and re\ iew b of each indi\ idual i hild's progress 
and experienee in the group \\ ill help to minimize this possibilit}. 

4. Help children areept their present limitations. 

Mi.xed age settings allow younger ehildren to learn what their 
(teinporarj ) limitations are and how to accept them. The} ean also 
learn to antic ipate the lompetenees and strengths observed in 
older elassnmtes. Youngehildren diseo\ er that a limitation (diu' to 
age, inexpericnee, ete.) is not a t raged}, s'. me limitations ean pro 
\ idc ehallenges, and i>theis imist be accepted graeefull}, perliaps 
only for the moment. 

5. Help children de\ flop apprei iation of their ow n earlier efforts 
and progress. 

Teachers can use appropriate opportunities to help older ehil 
dren learn, from their obser\ at ions of }ounger ones, about their 
own progress and how far the} lia\e come. Such appreciation of 
their ov , less mature beha\ lor ma} strengthen ( hildfcn's dispo 
sitions to be iharitable toward the less mature the} ine\itabl} 
t mounter. This ma} , in turn, reduee the negati\e effects of some 
teai liers* tendencies to praise a child repeatedl} for being a "big 
bo}" or big girl" and to intimidate eh 'dren b} indicating that 
their undesirable beha\ ior is not fitting for the class the} are in, 
but rather for the one from w hich the} lia\ been promoted. 

6. Discourage stereotyping by age. 

If older children exhibit a tendenc} to disparage the efforts of 
younger ones b} calling them "dummies" or "er} bixbi^'s," the 
teai her should di.M ourage them from doing so and teatli them 
instead huw to be helpful and appreciati\e of }ounger ones' ef 
forts. Occasional gentle and friendl} reminders of their ow n ear 
lier behavior can also strengthen aeeeptanee of others' efforts. For 
example, if two i hildren are sent to i on\ e} a message to tiie center 
dinn tor or si hool prini ipal, it should not alwa}s be the older one 
who carries it. He might simpl} observe and make sure that the 
task is carried out properl} while the }ounger child actuall} 
makes the request or givi^s the explanation. 
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Enhancing emotional development 

There is abundant evidence that children respond to the feelings 
and moods of those around them very early in life (see Radke- 
Yarrow, Zahn-Waxler, & Chapman, 1983), Teachers can channel 
this responsiveness in at least two ways: 

1. Alert children to their peers' needs, feelings, and desires. 
The teacher can help children's emotional development by in- 
terpreting children's feelings, wishes, and desires to each other. 
The teacher explains or describes to one child or a group the 
feelings, wishes, or desires she believes another child has in a 
matter of-faot way, conveying in. jrmation and insight clearly 
and respectfully. 

2. Encourage children to give and to accept comfort from each 
other at times of special stress, separation anxiety, and so forth. 

The teacher can arouse sympathy by suggesting to one child 
that she probably knows what it feels like to miss sokneone or 
to experience sad times. The teacher should say this without 
attributing thoughtlessness to the child in question and without 
sentimentality. 



Encouraging intellectual development 

When the curriculum encourages children to work together on a 
wid*» variety of tasks, projects, and other activities, the teacher 
can use cross age interaction to yroniote a range of intellectual 
and cognitive benefits. 

1. Alert children to their peers' interests. 

This occurs when teachers refer children to one another. For 
example, if a child reports with great enthusiasm some interest or 
event hi her life, the teacher can remind her that another child is 
also interested in the same thing and might want to hear about it. 
Similarly, in discussion , ith small groups of children, the teacher 
might ask one child to respond to what another bos said, simply by 
asking something like, "What do you think about that, Annie? " 
Or, she can ask the group, "Have you any suggestions for Jerome's 
project on lizards? " Such strategies indicate to the children that 
the lines of communication can go from child to child as well as 
rroni child to teacher and teacher to child. 

2. Alert children to their peers' skills as appropriate. 
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When one child asks for help with writing something on his 
painting or feeding the class rabbit, the teacher can recommend a 
particular classmate to ask because she can write well or can 
probably show the requester how to do the chore. Occasionally, 
buch suggestions fail: Sometimes the requester insists that he 
w ant3 the teacher's help and not another child's, and occasionally 
the recommended helper is too busj or for some reason unw illing 
to help, hi the first case, the teacher has to use her judgment in 
deciding whether to insist on her first suggestion or to accede to 
the child's demand. In the second case, it is important to respect 
the other child's u ishes and to explain to the requester that as the 
other is busy at the momen^, he must either wait awhile or try an 
alternative approach. 

Fart of project work includes making books about what has 
been done, w hat has been learned, and so forth (see Katz & Chard, 
1989). Some of the older, more experienced children get t. of 
doing the illustrations and coloring the pictures. Therefore, the 
yomiger children can do these tasks while theolderones w rite and 
bind the book. Similarly , if a group decides to make labels, graphs, 
or pictures of something related to their w ork, the older children 
t uuld be encouraged to do the labeling and to take dictations from 
the others, while the younger children continue with less de- 
manding but equallj important aspects of the collaborative effort. 
Those who can write or spell can take responsibility for helping 
those w ho cannot >et do so. These kinds* of activities are similar to 
those that Clay (1979) refers to as socially guided litoracy. 

3. Encourage children to read to others and to VuXen to others 
read. 

The reading that one child does for another ma> be no more than 
&torj telluig on t*ic i>asis of the pictures in the book, but it cannot 
fail to encourage th, hlld to see reading to another as important. 
Furthermore, the appreciation — if not admiration — expressed 
by the jounger listener may strengthen the "reader's" motiv ation 
to progress wUii learning to read. 

4. Help older children think through appropriate roles for 
younger ones. 

Imagine that a group of children are working on a plaj, for 
example, and the producers dismiss the joungest members of the 
class as lacking suflleient pertinent abilities to participate in it. 
The teacher can help by encouraging the director to think of slni 
pie eas> roles or by pointing out special abilities of the jou^-ger 
children that she is aware of. 

While these practices are especially useful in mixed age and 
mixed abililj groups, they can be adapted for use in «*n> class. 
O Thev alsutendto reduce thechildren'sdependency on the teacher. 
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^^^^HAT STRUCK ME REPEATEDLY AS I WORKED ON THIS BOOK 
WAS THAT THE EXPERIENCES CHILDREN CAN fL\VE IN A MIXED- AGE 

class depend more upon **good" teaching than upon the age char- 
acteristics of the participants, with 02ie possible exception. 
Namely, that, in my view, we should do all we can to strengthen 
in our youth the capacity to care and respond positively to the 
less mature among us. So often teachers say to errant children 
"You're not in kindergarten now!" or "That behavior doesn't 
belong in high school!" or in similar ways convey the idea that it 
is appropriate to regard with disdain the behavior and character- 
istics of younger children. Adults often use descriptions of be- 
havin^^ like younger peers as an insult or motivator (**Don't be a 
baby," "cry baby," "grow up," etc.). While it is not necessary to 
have mixed-age grouping to counteract this deep tradition, it 
could certainly help encourage youth not only to notice the dy- 
namics of growth, and i^cr^^pt some responsibility for younger 
ones, but also to appreciate where they themselves were so re- 
cently, and their own increasing competence. 

Our inspection of the available literature gave us the impres- 
sion that much more analytical and descriptive material on this 
subject would be welcome. We hope this beginning effort will 
stimulate others to report their own experiences, experiments, 
and suggestions. We would like to hear from our readers about 
approaches they have used to group children in child care and 
school environments that might be useful and interesting to 
others around the country. We at ERIC/EECE would be glad to 
develop an information repository and exchange on the topic for 
all who would find it helpful. 

— Lilian G. Katz 
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